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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Essai critique sur le droit /faffirmer. Tax Albert Leclere. Paris, 

F61ix Alcan, 1901. — pp. 263. 

M. LeclSre's system professes to be a return to Eleaticism. It is an at- 
tempt to build up, on the basis of the bare fact of affirmation in thought, 
and under the sole guidance of the logical principle of identity, a dog- 
matic metaphysic, which is absolutely independent of experience and the 
empirical consciousness. Probably it can be predicted that to most 
readers this program will not appeal strongly. But one may think that 
the whole method is mistaken, and still admire the ingenuity with which 
the attempt is carried through, and especially the very considerable skill 
which it displays on the critical side. 

It is not easy to give the full force of the author's position in a brief 
compass, but if I understand it correctly, it is substantially this : All 
reality for us is the objectification of an idea ; the real is the true. The 
problem of being thus comes back to that of knowledge ; and knowledge 
is affirmation (p. 6). "Affirmation is an act of the subject, whose im- 
mediate result, inseparable from the act which produces it, is the idea that 
the subject is in possession of the truth ' ' (p. 5). Affirmation of truth, 
and so of being, is involved in the possibility of thought ; it is required 
even for the positing of a problem. Its only mark is inevitableness (p. 13). 

This is dogmatism, but it is not the ordinary dogmatism, relating to cer- 
tain particular beliefs. It has to do only with the abstract form of belief. 
It is a matter of instinct, going back of all reflective judgment and logical 
criteria (p. 35). Accordingly, there is no way of setting up any further 
test to distinguish between true and false beliefs in the psychological realm. 
What is the justification, then, of belief? Simply the fact that one iinds 
himself believing. When a man really believes, he needs no further 
justification. It is thus a fact essentially individual and incommunicable 
(p. 23). The only possible rule for thought is : Think, and wait for faith 
in your thought. When you believe, if that good fortune comes to you, 
you will know that you are justified in beheving. Certainty is the price of 
effort (p. 30). 

But now psychologically this seems to be depending on a feeling which 
often has proved to be mistaken. And yet we cannot fall back upon 
scepticism, for, again, even scepticism involves affirmation. At least the 
sceptic affirms his own personal scepticism; There is only one meta- 
physic which helps us out of this dilemma. In order to hold to the ulti- 
mate right of affirmation as the necessary condition of thought, and to the 
practical rule of thought apparently following from this, which makes be- 
lief independent of any further criterion, and at the same time to avoid 
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the difficulty from the side of psychological experience, it is necessary to 
make such affirmation a "thought in itself," and to deny altogether the 
empirical consciousness, and the existence of particular psychological be- 
liefs. It is not always easy to interpret this ' ' thought in itself, ' ' which is 
the characteristic position of the author's metaphysics. Apparently it is 
intended to be equivalent to Kant's transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence in a still more abstract form (p. 12 ; cf. p. 4). Such a thought in it- 
self is testified to even by the empirical consciousness (supposing this to 
exist) ; every affirmation seems to be impersonal, and to affirm itself in us, 
not to be made by us (p. 11). But it seems very doubtful whether the meta- 
physical use to which this conception is put is consistent with any inter- 
pretation given of it ; or whether indeed it is interpretable at all. The fact 
for which it stands is, however, the necessity of affirmation in thought. Of 
this abstract thought there can be only one test — the ability to affirm itself 
without self contradiction ; if it contradicts itself, it ceases to be thought or 
affirmation. 

If now the practical rule of thought is to be carried out without contra- 
diction, the diversity of beliefs cannot be regarded as applying to a single 
real world, and the empirical world must be denied. After a brief account 
of the system of Parmenides, the third and fourth chapters are devoted to 
getting rid of the reality of this world by means of the principle of identity. 
The third chapter deals with the empirical consciousness and the idea of 
phenomenal existence. The criticism of consciousness is based upon the 
conception of this as a collection of conscious states, and of knowledge as 
identical with the conscious state of knowing. On this basis it is not difficult 
to show that consciousness must be known by an idea which is itself a 
part of that which is to be known, and so no longer knowledge. If it is 
objected that in demanding an idea of consciousness to know consciousness, 
we are setting up an infinite series, this is itself a proof of the unreality of 
the supposed fact which leads to such a result. The attempt to ignore the 
idea, and to grasp consciousness in itself, involves its own contradictions. 
Similarly the idea of phenomenal existence — being to which is lacking that 
which is necessary to deserve the name of being — is shown to be conti'a- 
dictory. Both in relation to the subject to which it appears, and to the 
object, it necessitates an impossible combination of being and not-being. 

The fourth and longest chapter is a further criticism of science, whose 
foundation has already been taken away by the annihilation of the em- 
pirical consciousness. If the supposed results of science also turn out to 
be full of contradictions, this will further demonstrate the unreality of the 
object to which they refer. Theji follows a long series of acute criticisms, 
of which there is space here to indicate only the main drift. All possible 
phenomena are temporal, and also spatial. But space and time are full of 
contradictions, and cannot have even a subjective existence. So there is 
at once necessary interdependence and contradiction between space and 
time, and number ; phenomenality and spatiality, etc. A second inquiry 
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shows the flaws in the methods of science. Instead of reaching the indi- 
vidual which alone is real, all phenomenal thinking whatever involves gen- 
eralization, and also the reality of genera in nature, which latter, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained. Still another set of difficulties grows out of 
the numerous contradictions implicit in the individual sciences, and in the 
relations of the sciences to one another. 

At the same time it is possible to give science a certain justification. 
In the first place, our criticism of science has to be recognized as just as 
unreal as the science it criticizes. A true metaphysic must ignore science, 
not criticize it ; and, therefore, science can exist before it (p. 199). But 
there is a more positive justification. Let science deny the world — the 
object of thought — and take itself simply as acts of the spirit, to be justified 
by success in arousing conviction, and the difficulties disappear. Since they 
do not mean to refer to the same object, there can be no contradiction between 
ideas ; they become simply facts, and it is only ideas, not facts, that can 
be called contradictory (p. 207). Let the scientist, then, ignore criticism, 
and follow out without hesitation his instinct to know, from all conceivable 
points of view, as a means to the richest possible development of spirit 
(p. 209). 

The author is now ready to build up his own metaphysical system, 
which consists in those further propositions that connect themselves 
with the affirmation of being without self-contradiction, and in a way to 
compel belief. Being is in itself This renders contradictory the concep- 
tion of substance and attributes, and leads to the substitution for attributes 
oi modes of action. Being is thus a sum of activities. Again, being is for 
itself ; it thinks itself, and it thinks only itself immediately. It is by itself 
—its own cause, and so free. But now an intermediary is needed between 
thought and liberty, contemplation and action ; and this is found in love 
(p. 223). These three forms of being interpenetrate, and imply one an- 
other ; together they constitute personality. The apparent diversity does 
not, however, involve self-contradiction, if we regard them not as attri- 
butes, but as groups of actions. There is no contradiction in supposing, in 
a single being, such groups of acts with irreducible differences, since being 
is nothing apart from actions, but only their sum or unity. Absolute 
unity, indeed, would be absolute poverty (p. 228). Not even the elements 
which constitute such groups are absolutely simple ; they could not exist 
in isolation, for they imply one another. 

From this standpoint, the possibility of a plurality of beings is already 
established. There is no contradiction, if time is denied, in the notion 
that a being may have received the power to posit itself from another 
(p. 231). If there are imperfect beings, they must thus have received their 
power from a perfect being, of whom there can be only one. Such beings 
must be in a real sense distinct from God, but not to the exclusion of a 
certain identity (p. 236). They are in the Absolute in so far as they are 
positing themselves, since the power to posit themselves comes from him. 
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and their act is also a divine act ; in so far as posited by themselves they 
are distinguished from the Absolute. "The Absolute who posits them, 
but posits them only in so far as they are positing themselves, remains 
distinct from them, in so far as they are, and also in so far as the Absolute 
posits himself, and is himself positing himself" (p. 237). By means of 
this identity, God and other beings can act upon each other, whereas im- 
perfect beings cannot do this directly, but only through the medium of God. 

But does such a plurality of beings actually exist ? We can deduce 
their necessary existence from the idea of duty. Duty is essentially bound 
up with the affirmation of being (p. 343). Affirmation is necessary, and 
this can be only a moral necessity — the duty to be. The essence of 
thought is to act for ends, and therefore is moral. Existence is posited as a 
means of realizing ends. This demands not only God, but also, his abso- 
lute character being given, it demands that there should be no limit to 
the realization of the good, and therefore that there should be the greatest 
possible number of imperfect beings moving towards perfection in all pos- 
sible ways (p. 250). 

The obvious criticism on M. Leclere's whole position goes bacli to 
initial unintelligibility of an absolute denial of the empirical consciousness. 
It is not enough to admit that his own criticism shares this unreality ; that 
is logical, but there is no use in being logical if it is merely in words, and 
the whole position conveys no realizable meaning. When, however, 
he is untrue to his own paradoxes, as he necessarily is throughout, he is often 
very suggestive. Both on its critical side, and in its attempt at construc- 
lion, the book shows a power and originality of metaphysical thought which 
one would iilie to see in the service of a more fruitful method. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

Kant contra Haeckel : Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaftlichen 

Dogmatismus. Von Erich Adickes. Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 

1901. — pp. 129. 

This book is a destructive criticism of the position of Haeckel as stated 
in his Monismus and Weltratsel. Haeckel is. Dr. Adickes declares, a 
materialist rather than a monist, and no materialism can withstand the 
attacks of the Kantian epistemology. 

The importance of Haeckel' s work is readily admitted. That a book of 
such abstruse character as the Weltratsel should have been received with a 
popular favor commonly accorded to the latest novel is a fact which itself 
demands an explanation. But if we seek the reason for this popularity we 
shall find it, not in depth or cogency of argument, but in the fact that Haeckel 
stands forth as the advocate of certain tendencies which dominate the more 
unreflective thinking of the present time. These are (i) an overestimation 
of the achievements of natural science, (2) a popular philosophizing which 
seeks unity and certainty without that self-criticism which might prepare 



